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THE PROBLEM 


HE present problem, that of the relationship between religion 
and morality among primitive peoples, is one of the most 
difficult and elusive in the whole field of culture history. The 
question itseif is complex, as there are so many angles to it. Our 
field evidence is none too abundant, and is often vague, inconclu- 
sive, and open to criticism. The interpretation of such evidence 
as we possess calls for the exercise of the utmost caution and 
reserve. 

In the present paper, we shall endeavor, first, to define our prob- 
lem as clearly as limited space permits ; secondly, to summarize the 
available factual evidence; thirdly, to reconstruct, from the 
anthropological evidence, the probable early prehistorical relations 
of religion with morality. We shall not deal with the ultimate 
origins of morality or of religion. 

By religion we here mean a belief in plus emotional and per- 
suasive attitudes toward supernatural personal beings. Religion, 
so described, is distinguished from magic, that is, a belief in plus 
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emotional and coercive attitudes toward supernatural impersonal 
forces. 

By morality we here mean codes or types of behavior, viewed 
as prescribed or obligatory, toward supernatural beings or, in 
matters of justice or charity, toward fellow men. Morality, so 
described, is distinguished from purely non-obligatory customs, 
from rules of etiquette, and from ‘non-moral’ taboos. 

Primitive peoples, as a rule, draw some distinction between these 
three types of behavior. We may illustrate from the people best 
known personally to the writer, the Teté de Boule of Quebec 
province. A young woman who would stroll through camp with 
head uncovered would be acting contrary to a purely non-obliga- 
tory custom. So likewise would a man who killed a moose and 
refused to share it freely with his friends and fellow-tribesmen. 
The Teté de Boule all agree that he has a perfect right to keep all 
of the meat for his own use, and no one would think of charging 
him with dishonesty if he refused to share it, but he would be 
regarded as stingy and niggardly. He would be breaking a cus- 
tomary, but non-obligatory, observance. If you should unwit- 
tingly ask a native the name of his deceased father, you would be 
guilty of a gross breach of etiquette. If one Indian should trap 
beaver on another Indian’s hunting ground, or should steal food 
or raiment or ammunition from another’s cache, he would be 
looked upon as guilty of infringement of strict right, as guilty of 
moral misconduct. If he wantonly slaughtered more food than he 
could use, and so deliberately wasted meat, he would subject him- 
self to a religious sanction. For Our Grandfather, the benevolent 
being who was from the beginning of the world and who will live 
“so long as the earth is the earth,” who sends the snow and the 
North wind, and who brings the Indian the hare and the ptarmigan 
as winter food, would be angry, and next year would not send 
the deep snow in which the large game flounder and become easy 
victims for the hunter. Nor would he send the North wind in the 
late winter to put a hard crust on the snow and so to make travel- 
ing and the pursuit of game less arduous. Not only the culprit, 
but the rest of the tribe would suffer. The lines that separate 
non-obligatory custom, etiquette, and moral precept are not as 
sharply defined perhaps among primitive peoples as they are 
among us, although even among us the lines are often blurred. 
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But the difference is in the main recognized by them, even though 
in concrete cases it may, as among us, be difficult to say definitely 
whether custom, etiquette, or morality proper is being offended. 

Primitive peoples also have a number of what may be called 
‘non-moral’ taboos. The act is avoided or prohibited, but there 
seems to be neither social nor religious sanction attached to the 
taboo, and its breach does not infringe on the rights of neighbor. 
Thus, for example, among some of the Ojibwa, if you swallow 
the kneecap bone of a hare, you will have no more luck in hunting 
that animal, unless or until you take an expiatory plunge in lake 
or river. In the evidence, at least as gathered by the present 
writer, there is no indication of offence taken by the rabbit-spirit 
or other supernatural being. Bad luck just automatically follows. 
The sanction, if we call the penalty such, is a non-religious, non- 
social, perhaps a ‘ magical’ one. 

In the following pages we are excluding, as not germane to our 
subject, such observances as pure customs, rules of etiquette, and 
‘non-moral’ (magical or non-magical) taboos. We shall confine 
attention to precepts or prohibitions that come more clearly within 
the circle of morality proper as described on a preceding page. . 


Tue Facts AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


The ‘ lawless’ savage given over to sheer impulse is a creature 
of fable. Anthropology knows of no such animal. Not only are 
primitive peoples everywhere under numerous restrictions imposed 
by custom, etiquette, and non-moral taboo, but everywhere are 
they bound by codes of morality proper. In fact, all things con- 
sidered, the uncivilized man lives his life under probably as many 
non-moral and moral restrictions as does his civilized brother. 
He does not consider himself bound by some of the restrictions 
which hem in our western liberty. On the other hand, where we 
are untrammeled, he is cribbed, cabined and confined by a host of 
precepts, prohibitions, and taboos. 

Furthermore, running through the myriad moral codes of the 
peoples of the earth, there is a certain uniformity, a certain 
common pattern. One’s first impression on reading through a 
collection of the moral precepts and codes of the primitive world 
is one of bewilderment. These seems to be neither rhyme nor 
reason, neither system nor order. Confusion and contradiction 
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appear to reign supreme. What one code commands, the next 
prohibits. What one people calls good, the other calls bad. 
Man’s moral codes look at first glance like a chaotic pathless 
jungle. For a long time this impression widely prevailed, and 
one still finds it set down as fact in popular or other works. But 
in the last two or three decades we have been seeing more and 
more ciearly that underlying this superficial confusion and con- 
tradiction are a certain fundamental order and uniformity. 

The peoples of the world, however much they differ as to details 
of morality, hold universally, or with practical universality, to at 
least the following basic precepts. Respect the Supreme Being 
or the benevolent being or beings who take his place. Do not 
‘blaspheme’. Care for your children. Malicious murder or 
maiming, stealing, deliberate slander or “ black” lying, when com- 
mitted against friend or unoffending fellow clansman or tribesman, 
are reprehensible. Adultery proper is wrong, even though there 
be exceptiona! circumstances that permit or enjoin it and even 
though sexual relations among the unmarried may be viewed leni- 
ently. Incest is a heinous offence. This universal moral code 
agrees rather closely with our own Decalogue understood in a 
strictly literal sense. It inculcates worship of and reverence to 
the Supreme Being or to other superhuman beings. It protects 
the fundamental human rights of life, limb, family, property, and 
good name.* 

Two broad generalizations, therefore, emerge from the vast mul- 
titude of facts at our disposal. First, all peoples have a moral 
code. We know of no exception to this rule. Second, beneath 
the bewildering variety of local and tribal differences, there is a 
perceptible underlying uniformity in the moral codes of humanity 
the world over. 

But the further questions arise: What sanctions enforce these 
codes or this code? Purely social or secular sanctions? Magical 
sanctions? Or religious sanctions as well? In other words, are 
these ‘ moral’ codes in reality ‘ magical’ or ‘ social’ codes, deriv- 
ing their driving and controlling force from magical beliefs, or, 
from society, from purely social, natural, or secular motives and 

1For details, see E. Westermarck, The origin and development of the 


moral ideas, 2 vols., 2d ed., London, 1912; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in evo- 
lution, 2 vols., 2d ed., London, 1908, esp. i, 32 
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incentives? Or are they looked upon as emanating from, express- 
ing the will of, and, through rewards or punishments here or here- 
after, sanctioned by the Supreme Being or by inferior but super- 
human personal beings? As our evidence stands today, no simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer can be given to these questions. The facts 
we possess demand that we follow good scholastic precedent. We 
must distinguish. Before attempting to do so systematically, we 
may do well to present some concrete illustrations of actual condi- 
tions existing among peoples for whom we have sufficient informa- 
tion on the point. These illustrations, together with those given 
in the three preceding papers of the present symposium,’ should 
give us a better basis for discussion. 

We are indebted to Hose for our most thorough-going account 
of the Kayans, an agricultural people of Borneo. He sums up 
their relations between religion and morality as follows: “ As re- 
gards the influence of their religious beliefs on the moral conduct 
of the Kayans, we have seen that the fear of the toh [minor spirits 
or powers] serves as a constant check on the breach of customs, 
which customs are in the main salutary and essential for the main- 
tenance of social order. . . . The part which the major spirits or 
gods are supposed to play in bringing or fending off the major 
calamities remains extremely vague and incapable of definition; in 
the main, faithful observance of the omens, of rites, and of custom 
generally, seems to secure the favour of the gods, and in some 
way their protection; and thus the gods make for morality. Ex- 
cept in that part of conduct which is accurately prescribed by cus- 
tom and tradition, their influence seems to be negligible, and the 
high standard of the Kayans in neighborliness, in mutual help 
and consideration, in honesty and forbearance, seems to be main- 
tained without the direct support of their religious beliefs ”’.* 

Among the Ifugao, one of the rice-planting hill tribes of the 
Mountain Province of Northern Luzon, in the Philippine Islands, 


2 See Primitive Man, Jan.-Apr., 1931, iv, nos. 1-2; an excellent detailed 
study by W. Matthews, of religio-moral relations among the Navaho may 
be found in Jour. of Amer. folk-lore, 1899, xii, 1-9; ditto for Winnebago 
morality in P. Radin, Primitive man as philosopher, New York, 1927, chs. 
Vi-vii 

8C. Hose and W. McDougall, The pagan tribes of Borneo, 2 vols., 
London, 1912, ii, 204-5 
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irreverence to the Kabunyan, the deities, such as laughing at or 
insulting a man when he is sacrificing to them, would be punished 
by them. But, if a man be insulted when not so worshiping, the 
deities would not be concerned about the offence. It would be up 
to the man himself to punish the offender. It is forbidden to leave 
the village on an obligatory rest day, for then the deities would not 
protect the crops and the harvest would be bad. It is likewise 
forbidden to eat vegetables and shellfish when the rice is planted, 
for the bagol-deities would be angry and you would become ill 
or perhaps die. 

The Ifugao believe in a future life, but have a very vague idea 
of its nature, and as regards happiness or unhappiness thereif 
there seems to be no difference between the fate of the good and 
of the wicked. In the moral education of the young, religious mo- 
tives appear quite absent, and purely secular motives are proposed. 
Parents or elders will say to a boy: “ Be truthful, do not lie. If 
you lie, you will disgrace your family, nobody will believe you, 
and you will lose your standing. Be honest, do not steal. By 
honesty you protect the good name of your family. If you steal, 
you will be found out and thus disgraced. When you go to war, 
fight to revenge the life of your relative, or to show your bravery. 
When the fight is over, come back home, and do not take your 
enemies’ land from them, else they will have no rice.” And so for 
the whole moral code, as regards the relations of man to man.* 

The nearest aproach we get to a relation between religion and 
man-to-man morality among the Ifugao is in the ordeals. In some 
of these the ancestral spirits of the litigants are invoked to see 
that the party who is right wins, or the gods of war and justice 
intervene on the side of the innocent.® 

Melanesian ordeals, as recorded by Codrington, have a connec- 
tion with magic. But only in the following case does there seem 
to be any relation with religion. “In Lepers’ Island a man to 
prove his innocence will submit to be shot at with arrows; if he 


*Information obtained by present writer from Adriano Kimayong, an 
Ifugao and former student at Catholic University, and checked up and 
amplified by Rev. Francis Lambrecht, I.C.M., Kiangan, Mt. Prov., P. L., 
our ablest authority on Ifugao religion 

5R. F. Barton, /fugao law, U. of Cal. publ. in Amer. arch. and ethn., 
1919, xv, 96-99 
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be hit he is of course guilty; if he be innocent, Tagaro [a superior 
being] will protect him, just as he protects in fighting any young 
man whom he preserves that he may be prosperous and great. 
The favour of Tagaro in either case is sought for with the 
appropriate charm ”’. 

Codrington’s Melanesians believe or believed in a place called 
Panoi to which the dead go. Thither go those who have led good 
lives and there they live in harmony. Those of bad character,— 
those who have killed without due cause, or have caused death by 
charms, or have stolen, or have lied, or have been guilty of adult- 
ery,—are not allowed to enter. Instead they must live in the bad 
place where there is quarreling and misery, and where they eat 
excrement. These penalties are seemingly not imposed upon the 
wicked by Tagaro or other gods. The penalties, so far as they 
are inflicted at all by beings, are inflicted by the wronged ghosts 
who bar the way of the offender to the happy land of Panoi.® 

Among the Tete de Boule, a Cree-speaking non-agricultural 
tribe of northwestern Quebec, small children are trained not to 
wander off into the woods, where they might get lost or suffer 
harm. They are warned that if they should stray away, Kokodj je 0, 
the cannibal giant, will catch them and eat them.? 

The Thonga, a group of Bantu peoples of the eastern coast of 
South Africa, are best known to us through the exceptionally able 
studies of Junod. Their religion is partly ancestral, partly the- 
istic. The ancestral spirits are jealous and avenge themselves 
when forgotten. They condemn certain serious ritual transgres- 
sions and kill a man who loses all restraint in sexual relations. 
To other sins they are quite indifferent. Ancestral worship among 
the Thonga has no connection, or at least very little, with the 
moral conduct of the individual, and it neither promises reward 
nor threatens punishment, for the future life. 

To the Thongas’ vaguely conceived Supreme Being (or Heaven), 
Tilo, men’s moral relations with one another are of little or any 
greater concern than they are to the ancestral spirits. Tilo detects 
and exposes theft in the interest of his devotees who have been 
the victims thereof and in so far he is a moralizing influence. 
But in general, theft, blows, insults, murder, and witchcraft are 


®R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 212-13, 273-75 
7 Field notes, J. M. Cooper 
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condemned and punished by the Thonga merely because these 
actions endanger society and its recognized modes of life. The 
moral law is not regarded as having been proclaimed by a per- 
sonal transcendental God. No direct relation is established be- 
tween duty and divinity. Religion is non-moral. The ancestor- 
gods themselves are non-moral. No supreme legislator has or- 
dained Bantu morality.® 

Among at least some of the southeastern Australian aborigines, 
the Supreme Being or ‘ All-Father’ is conceived as emphatically 
the guardian of the moral order.® 

Thus among the Kurnai, a coastal tribe of Gippsland, in the 
adolescent initiation rites, instituted by the Supreme Being, 
Mungan-ngaua, the boys are instructed carefully in the ways of 
the tribe, including the duties of listening to and obeying the old 
men, sharing everything they have with their friends and living 
peaceably with them, not interfering with girls or married women, 
and obeying the food restrictions until released therefrom by the 
old men.’° 

Among the Euahlayi, an Australian tribe of northwestern New 
South Wales, there are three unpardonable sins: unprovoked 
murder, lying to the elders of the tribe, and stealing a woman 
within the forbidden degrees. Those guilty of these sins go at 
death to the lower world, where, but for the big fires kept up, there 
would be darkness, and where the culprits must hold their right 
hands motionless at their sides while they themselves must keep 
in perpetual movement. Kindliness toward the old and sick is 
strictly inculcated as the will and command of Byamcee, the 
Supreme Being. All breaches of his laws are reported to him by 
the all-seeing spirit at the man’s death, and he is judged 
accordingly." 

Illustrations such as the several we have given could be easily 
multiplied, but these will probably suffice to exemplify the various 


8H. A. Junod, The life of a South African tribe, 2 vols., 2d rev. and 
enl. ed., London, 1927, ii, 426-28, 442-44, 582-83 

9 Cf. W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 2nd ed., 1931, iii, 567-1114 
passim ; Westermarck, loc. cit., ii, 670-73. 

10 A, W. Howitt, Native tribes of south-east Australia, London, 1904, 
630, 632-33, 638-39 
11K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi tribe, London, 1905, 78-79 
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types of association and dissociation between belief and practice, 
between religion and morality, among primitive peoples of modern 
times. For the sake of order, we may divide these types as 
follows, without however insisting too much on the division or 
upon the names by which we are here designating the various 
types of association. 


Relationship between Religion and Morality 
I. Indirect 
a. Impersonal 
b. Personal 
1. Permeative 
2. Judicative 
3. Protective 
4. Educative 
II. Direct 
a. Duties to deity (deities) 
b. Duties to fellowman 


It is doubtful if there be any people living among whom there 
is no trace whatsoever of either direct or indirect relationship of 
one kind of another between religion and morality. We may run 
over each of the above headings rapidly before endeavoring to 
draw our very tentative conclusions as to the origin and early 
development of the relations between reiigion and morality. 

1. Indirect Relationship. a. Impersonal. Among a_ great 
many primitive peoples, happiness or unhappiness in the future 
life depends upon moral conduct in this life.’* But, while the 
belief in survival after death is seemingly universal among the un- 
civilized peoples of the world, the concept of future reward and 
punishment for moral conduct is absent from many, perhaps the 
majority of such peoples. Even where it is present, the reward 
or punishment very commonly, perhaps again in the majority of 
cases, is conceived as following automatically upon earthly con- 
duct, not as being bestowed or inflicted by Deity or deities. 
Whether such automatic future retribution should be called a re- 
ligious sanction or not will depend upon our definition of religion. 
Under the definition we have adopted in this paper, the sanction 


12 A partial list of such peoples, from the older sources, may be found 
in Westermarck, loc. cit., ii, 691 
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would be a non-religious one, since no intervention upon the part 
of any supernatural personal being is involved. It is for this 
reason that we have called this relationship, if it can be called such 
a relationship at all, an ‘ impersonal’ one. 

b. Personal. 1. Permeative. Among a number of peoples, 
perhaps most of them, the whole social order, including practical 
ways of life, political and social institutions, customs, rules of 
etiquette, taboos, ritual, morality, and so forth, constitute a unitary 
system looked upon more or less clearly or vaguely as instituted 
by or in conformity with the will of the supernatural world. The 
whole social order is thus permeated in greater or lesser measure 
with the supernatural. Gods and spirits may not be appealed té 
as guardians of morality, nor do explicitly religious motives func- 
tion in the moral training of the young or in the daily conduct of 
their elders. Yet a distant, diffused relationship may be said to 
exist between moral conduct and religious concepts. The Kayans’ 
beliefs, cited above, exemplify this permeative relationship. 

Exactly how widespread this ‘ permeative ’ relationship between 
religion and morality may be, and exactly how deeply the moral 
behavior of peoples is influenced thereby, we cannot with confi- 
dence say. The facts are elusive, and not easily discovered, iso- 
lated, and evaluated. But we have some reason to believe that 
such a causal relationship is very common. This, however, is 
about all that can be said, in the present state of our field evidence. 

2. Judicative. By judicative relations between religion and 
morality we here mean the intervention of supernatural beings on 
the part of the innocent or of their devotees in matters like oaths 
and ordeals. For the sake of brevity, we shall confine our atten- 
tion chiefly to ordeals. In many, perhaps the majority of, ordeals, 
automatic non-supernatural forces, or magical but non-religious 
forces, or purely non-moral personal intervention by supernatural 
beings are really what bring about the exculpation of the inno- 
cent or the triumph of justice or truth. Where truth or justice or 
innocence prevails through the working of automatic secular forces 
or of magical non-religious forces, it would be incorrect to call 
this a religious relation to morality. Even where personal deities 
intervene, frequently they do so, not as protectors of truth and 
justice, but as protectors of their favorites and devotees. They 
do so, not because they are interested in morality—they them- 
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selves may be far from paragons of virtue,—but because they wish 
to defend their special votaries or to requite them for sacrifices 
offered or for other services rendered. 

In some cases, the deities intervene in ordeals on the side of 
right out of a more disinterested concern for truth or justice as 
such. But even in such cases, the same deities, as among the 
Ifugao cited above, may have no moral concern for or interest in 
morality. Outside this limited circle of the ordeal (or oath), the 
deities are non-moral, the moral code is not looked upon as their 
will, reward or punishment in this life or in the next does not 
come from them, religious considerations and motives do not func- 
tion in the individual life as incentives toward better social and 
personal morality. We may further recall that ordeals are far 
from being universal. The custom is absent or else present only 
in traces among, for instance, the American Indians and the lower 
nomad hunting peoples. 

3. Protective. In some cases, deities do indeed protect their 
devotees and favorites from thieves and murderers, just as they 
protect them from sickness, famine, and death. But, as noted in 
the two preceding paragraphs, the same deities may show little or 
no concern for the moral order as such. The dominant or exclu- 
sive concept in such cases appears to be non-moral protection or 
beneficence. The same devotee who asks and receives protection 
against thief and killer, may himself steal and kill, and yet feel 
himself in no way morally accountable to his supernatural patron 
or to any other supernatural being. We do not seem justified, 
therefore, in looking upon such intervention of the supernatural 
being as constituting a true relationship between religion and mor- 
ality. Fear of such intervention may serve as a check upon thiev- 
ery and murder. But this is about all. The relationship, such as 
it is, is at best a very indirect one. 

4. Educative. Threatening young children with visits from 
bugaboos or with similar bogey-man punishments to train them in 
obedience and in other desired behavior, as among the Téte de 
Boule cited above, is quite common among primitive peoples of 
all levels of culture, as it still is among ourselves.* This custom 


18E. C. Parsons, Links between religion and morality in early culture, 
in Amer. anthropologist, 1915, n.s. xvii, 41-46; see good short treatment in 
W. D. Wallis, Introduction to anthropology, New York, 1926, 316-23 
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certainly constitutes a relation of morality and moral training to 
supernatural or superhuman beings and makes for conformity to 
current moral codes. But whether it can be said to constitute a 
relatioaship with religion in the sense we are here using the term 
is another matter. It would not seem so. The bugaboos may or 
may not be conceived by elders as real beings. But in either case, 
these ‘supernatural’ beings are, generally speaking, essentially 
non-moral, uninterested in the moral order as such, and, more fre- 
quently, as is the case of the Téte de Boule Kokodje’o or Wi'tago, 
malevolent, immoral, or totally unmoral beings. Outside the very 
limited field of training the very young, they are not at ail associ- 
ated in the native mind with morality or with the maintenance of 
the social order. 

11. Direct Relationship. a. Duties to Deity or deities. What 
Archbishop Le Roy writes of his Bantu is in the main true of the 
primitive world in general, at least as regards the Supreme Deity or 
lesser benevolent deities and spirits. ‘‘ Nowhere in Bantu Africa 
is God, properly speaking, blasphemed. At times they find fault 
with him, they think him indifferent or severe, they call him bad, 
as on the occasion of a drought, a misfortune, a public calamity, or 
a death. But they have no idea of addressing God with words of 
contempt or insult”’.‘* As a rule our American Indians have no 
expressions in their languages corresponding to our English ‘ theo- 
logical’ profanity. An old Ojibwa medicine man, a pagan, re- 
cently expressed to the writer his wonderment and bewilderment 
at the blasphemy he had so often heard from the lips of Christian 
whites. He could not understand how they could speak so of the 
great Good Being. 

All or practically all peoples consider it a matter of obligation, 
or of custom closely akin to obligation, to manifest in some form 
or another,—through prayer, or sacrifice, or ceremonial, or taboo, 
—their reverence, fear, regard, dependence, or other feeling or 
attitude to the Deity or deities. 

So far as morality is concerned with duties of worship and 
respect to higher personal beings, a direct relation between morality 
and religion appears universal or well-nigh so on all levels of 
primitive culture. The more controversial issue is that of the re- 


14 A. Le Roy, The religion of the primitives, tr.. New York, 1922, 122 
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lation of religion to morality as concerned with man’s duties to his 
fellow men. 

b. Duties to fellow man. We have evidence from a great num- 
ber of primitive peoples that moral duties of man to man are looked 
upon as the express will of the Deity or deities, and that observ- 
ance or neglect of such duties entails reward or punishment from 
the Deity or deities, either in this ife, or in the next, or both here 
and hereafter.*® 

Among what percentage of the primitive peoples of the world 
this belief prevails, it is not easy to say. It is not exactly rare, 
but it very far from being widespread or even common. It is not 
so common as is the belief in a Supreme Being. 

Nor, so far as the present writer can see, does the conception of 
social and personal morality as the express will of the Deity or 
deities appear as proportionally more prevalent among the mar- 
ginal or lower nomad hunting peoples than among the intramar- 
ginal or higher hunter, horticultural, and pastoral peoples. The 
belief stands out sharply and clearly defined among some of the 
marginals, such as the Southeastern Australians and Fuegians.'® 
Among some of the other marginals, such as the Andamanese 
pygmies, our evidence is contradictory, and the contradiction has 
not been satisfactorily cleared up.** Among still other marginal 
tribes, our available sources are silent or else affirm or imply the 
absence of the belief. Further field investigation may bring to 
light many things now hidden from our eyes, but, as our evidence 
stands, we can only say that the belief is found in its fullness among 
a few of the marginals, with bare traces or no traces at all among 
the others. At any rate, the fact that the belief is present, sharply 


15 For partial list of such tribes, see Westermarck, loc. cit., ii, 669-85 


16 For Fuegian data, see W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 
2d ed., Muenster i. W., 1920, ii, 905, 950-51, 978, 991 

17 Affirming relationship: E. H. Man, On the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands, London [1883], 85-86, 89-90, 94; denying relationship : 
M. V. Portman, A history of our relations with the Andamanese, 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1899, i, 44; A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islands, Cambridge, 1922, 
152-60, 174; endeavoring to clear up contradiction: W. Schmidt, loc. cit., 
iii, 85-104, 140-44. For extensive review and discussion of evidence on 
relations between Supreme Being and morality among the various lower 
nomad hunting peoples, see Schmidt, Joc. cit., 3 vols., 1926-1931, passim; 
cf. also files of Anthropos 
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and clearly defined, among some at least of the lower nomad mar- 
ginal peoples is a point of capital impertance, a point that cannot 
~ be neglected in any attempt at reconstructing the early history of 
the relationship between religion and morality. To this point we 
shall return later on. 

We may summarize the facts of Gitano: as follows. It 
would not be easy to find a primitive people having all the forms 
of direct and indirect relationship between religion and morality 
which have been enumerated. But it would be equally difficult 
to find one with no trace whatsoever of any type of either direct 
or indirect relationship. A direct relationship as regards duties to 
Deity or deities is probably universal or nearly so. A direct rela- 
tionship as regards duties to fellow man is found among at least 
a minority of the intramarginal and marginal peoples but among 
the remainder is so tenuous or distant, where it may be said to 
exist at all, that it is for all practical purposes non-operative. 


INTERPRETATION OF FACTS 


Two theories of origin and early development have or have had 
their respective champions and advocates. One, the classical 
theory, holds that morality in the sense of duties to fellow men 
arose quite independently of religion, remained so dissociated for 
a long time, and only later came to be looked upon as the expres- 
sion of the will of supernatural beings. The other theory holds 
that in earlier times both duties to God and duties to neighbor were 
looked upon as the will of God and that only later did religion 
tend among certain peoples to drift apart from morality.'* 

On both sides it would be generally agreed that morality in so 
far as it implies duties to God or gods goes back to very early 
times, probably to the very origin of religion itself. The facts we 
have outlined would certainly seem to point in this direction. 
Everywhere, and on all, even the lowest and most primitive, cul- 
tural levels, we find a recognition of certain vaguely or clearly con- 


18 A typical formulation of the classical theory may be found in E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive culture, 2 vols., London, 1871, i, 386, ii, 68-98, 326-27. 
The most outstanding living exponent of the theory of the early association 
of morality with the Supreme Being is Father W. Schmidt: see his 
Ursprung d. Gottesidee, previously cited, and his more popular work, The 
erigin and growth of religion, tr., New York, 1931, esp. 271-72, 274-77 
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ceived duties to God or gods, fidelity to or neglect of which duties 
entails divine pleasure or displeasure, pom or future reward or 
punishment. 


As regards the impersonal and personal indirect relationships 
between religion and morality which we have enumerated and 
illustrated, these too, with perhaps the exception of the ordeal and 
oath, seem to occur among peoples of all levels of culture, and to 
occur rather commonly. We have therefore reasonable ground 
for inferring that such relationships may well go back to very early 
prehistoric times. 


But the real crux of the problem, the real issue that is con- 
troverted, is the question of the early prehistoric association or 
dissociation of religion and of man-to-man morality. What light 
do our facts throw upon the issue? 

Actually, among some of the most primitive nomad margiéals, 
duties of man to man are conceived as the will of a Supreme Being 
or of superior beings. There is no valid ground for ascribing this 
conception to white influence. The evidence points convincingly 
toward aboriginal origin of the conception. The highly significant 
fact of the occurrence of this conception on such very primitive 
cultural levels, even though the conception cannot be shown to 
exist among all the marginal peoples, takes most, if not all, the 
wind out of the sails of the classical theory. Until the theory of 
the original dissociation of religion and man-to-man morality finds 
some objective way of explaining away this solid fact, it hangs in 
the air as an hypothesis based on surmise rather than on hard facts, 
and as an hypothesis in seeming contradiction with many of the 
facts we have. 

On the other hand, we do not, the present writers feels, seem to 
be scientifically justified, as our evidence stands today, in asserting 
confidently, from the data of anthropology, that religion and man- 
to-man morality were in their origin and everywhere in earliest or 
earlier prehistoric times associated. If we actually found them so 
associated among all or most of the marginal nomads, the conclu- 
sion that, at least in earlier prehistoric times and probably in the 
very beginning, religion and man-to-man morality were associated 
would rest on a reasonably firm basis. But actually we do not find 
them so associated among all or most of the marginals. Such an 
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association is clearly demonstrated for some only of the marginal 
peoples. 

Field investigations of the last decade or two suggest that some 
important facts may have escaped us. Future field research may 
reveal instances of association which are now hidden from us. 
Facts of this kind are not easily dug out, even by sympathetic, 
interested, experienced and trained investigators. Moreover, 
there are many indications in our source literature that this partic- 
ular question of the relation between religion and social and per- 
sonal morality has not received at the hands of field workers, pro- 
fessional and other, the attention its importance deserves. But 
when all is said, as our evidence stands, while the classical theory 
of early dissociation has gotten a body blow from which it has not 
yet begun to recover, its rival theory has not definitely won the 
belt. 
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